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We regret the shosteamings of this and last 
weeks (s$ue, due Xo the dispule mM Mie konchn 
area of the printing Mades, full services 
will be resumed af the earliest qppoliaily. 


Timetable Recovery Margins 
might have been inferred from an editorial note which 


I 

I appeared in our August [8 issue that no use is made 
in the Western Region working timetables of allowances 
in the schedules of express trains for recovery of time lost 
under exceptional circumstances. This is not so, as during 
recent years the practice has arisen of allowing these mar- 
gins on the last stages of express train journeys into Pad- 
dington. These are on a more limited scale than, say, the 
invariable 5 min. recovery margin of London Midland 
Region expresses into Euston, Crewe, and elsewhere; many 
Western Region trains have no more than | or 2 min. so 
allowed, and a few no recovery margin at all. A much 
more important feature of the Western Region operation 
is that the working timetables lay down minimum point- 
to-point timings over all main lines, varied according to 
class of engine and load, to which all drivers are expected 
to work, irrespective of the actual timing of their trains, 
when running behind time. To our mind this is the most 
practical and precise method of ensuring punctual running. 
Instead of concentrating the recovery margin in one short 
length of line, this arrangement in effect spreads the allow- 
ance over the entire route, and at the same time lays down 
the minimum timing that is considered officially as suitable 
over all sections of the main lines. These minimum 
Western Region times are fast, by present-day standards; 
from Swindon pass to Paddington stop, for example, they 
idd up to no more than 754 min. for the 77:3 miles. 


Industrial Lighting Developments 

C ERTAIN types of engineering workshops are necessarily 
lofty and spacious because of the type of work 

carried on in them. Adequate lighting of such premises 

usually necessitates installing large numbers of lamps, even 

when using the 1,500-watt tungsten or 400 watt mercury 
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sizes that have been the normal maxima in their respective 
types. In either case, replacements and maintenance may 
entail considerable work because of the quantities of lamps 
involved and the height at which they are mounted. A 
useful step has just been taken towards filling the gap 
between the largest light sources commonly used for general 
lighting and the 2}-kW. lamps employed in some special 
circumstances, by the introduction of a 1-kW. mercury 
lamp. This may well encourage the adoption of mercury 
lighting when new schemes are being considered. It has 
to be remembered, however, that the quality of mercury 
lighting can be a drawback when colour discrimination is 
important. In these circumstances a combination of mer- 
cury and tungsten lighting is sometimes used, as in the rail- 
bending shop illustrated in our July 7 issue, where the floor 
is marked out with variously coloured chalks. Lamps are 
available in which the mercury and tungsten light sources 
are contained in a common bulb. Another means of modify- 
ing the colour of mercury lighting is to coat the bulb 
internally with a fluorescent powder. These mercury 
fluore:cent lamps are used often for station lighting, car 
parks, workshops, and various outdoor purposes. 


Southern Region Punctuality 


CONTINUED improvement in the punctuality of both 
steam and electric passenger trains, and in freight 
trains, in the Southern Region of British Railways is shown 
for the four weeks ended April 22 last. Passenger train 
punctuality was the best for this month since the war, 
freight train punctuality was equal to that of April, 1948, 
the previous best since 1945. The average late arrival of 
steam trains was only 077 min., electric trains 0°67 min., 
and freight trains 2‘5 min. Commenting on these en- 
couraging results in the Southern Region of British Rail- 
ways Magazine, Mr. S. W. Smart, Superintendent of Opera- 
tion, describes this as a splendid example of sustained effort 
for which much credit is due to all members of the staff 
responsible for the running of trains. The punctuality of 
freight trains was very good, the best day’s average being 
1:20 min. late and the worst 7°72 min. on Good Friday, 
April 7. Results for the latest period, compared with those 
for the same month since 1945, are shown below: — 


AVERAGE MINUTES LATE ARRIVAL (WEEKDAYS) 
Four weeks ended 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Dec. 29 April20 April !9 April !7 April 23 April 22 
Steam 8-06 1-89 2-13 0-94 1-07 0:77 
Electric 4-97 1-45 2:09 0-79 0-95 0-67 
Freight 25:6 12:5 7:3 2:5 2:7 2:5 


Articulated Steam Railcars for Egypt 
A CONTRACT for ten sets of triple articulated oil-fired 
steam railcars for service on the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways has been placed with Sentinel (Shrewsbury) Limited. 
The stock, which is standard gauge, is an addition to, and 
not in replacement of, the two-car articulated stock pre- 
viously supplied, which was described and illustrated in our 
October 4, 1935, issue. It is required to implement the 
fast passenger services between Cairo and Suez. The car 
bodies, underframes, and bogies are being built at the Salt- 
ley Works of the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon 
Co. Ltd., as sub-contractors to Sentinel (Shrewsbury) 
Limited, the latter firm supplying the power units, auxi- 
liaries, and controls. These are the first three-car sets to 
be supplied to the Egyptian State Railways, and provide a 
considerable increase in passenger accommodation, when 
compared with the earlier articulated stock, having in- 
creased capacity for 27 second class passengers and 46 third 
class passengers. A further improvement in design is the 
provision of oil firing. The complete units are despatched 
by rail on their own bogies to port of embarkation for ship- 
ment to Alexandria, where they will be reassembled and 
driven under their own power to Cairo. The stock is re- 
quired to complete 500 miles of running in Egypt before 
acceptance by the Egyptian State Railways authorities. 
Further details are given elsewhere in this issue. 
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Streamliner Success 


TH appeal of the modern highspeed streamline train 

in the U.S.A. is clear from some striking figures 
made public during recent months concerning weil-known 
Southern Pacific services. A year ago, the “Shasta Day- 
light ” came into operation over the 718-mile route between 
San Francisco and Portland, and for the first time made it 
possible to see the magnificent scenery of this journey in 
daylight throughout. After the first month’s running, a 
week’s questionnaire was submitted to “Shasta Daylight ” 
passengers, and revealed that 37 per cent. of them would 
have used some other form of transport had the streamline 
train not been available. Of the passengers, 19 per cent. 
were on board because they wanted to ride a new train, 
and to 274 per cent. the chance of seeing the scenery in 
daylight appealed. The 19-car “Morning Daylight ” 
streamliners between San Francisco and Los Angeles, which 
accommodate 650 passengers apiece and invariably run 
filled to capacity, in 1947 and 1948 earned a gross revenue 
of $8°48 and $864 a mile, and a net operating revenue 
of $5:09 and $4°65 a mile respectively: over the full year 
these two trains earned all but $1,500,000 gross. The capi- 
tal outlay needed to provide a long-distance service with 
new streamline stock requires courage, however; five 15-car 
trains, costing in all $15 million, were needed to re-equip 
the “ Sunset Limited ~ with the latest streamline stock over 
its 2,070-mile route between Los Angeles and New Orleans. 


U.S.A. Railways and Air Competition 


LSEWHERE in this issue we publish the fifth of a 
series of articles dealing with the railway situation 

in the United States. This shows that air competition ha; 
become a menace to the railways, largely because Govern- 
ment subsidies, which may have been justifiable before the 
war to give civil aviation a start, are paid today on a 
lavish scale, though the air transport industry has come 
of age. A short time ago Mr. M. W. Clement, Chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, summed up the matter in 
these words: “The airlines enjoy tax-built, tax-free air- 
ports; tax-maintained airways; and a big mail subsidy. 
The Pennsylvania and the New York Central together in 
1949 lost about $40 million in handling U.S.A. mail— 
enough to pay the air-mail subsidy. The railroads subsidise 
the Government and the Government subsidises our com- 
petitors. Then, under subsidy, our competitors charge less 
for their service and the railroads lose business.” For the 
enlightenment of a Senate Committee, Mr. S. S. Alder- 
man, Southern Railway System, prepared a statement ex- 
p'aining the nature of these air subsidies, and their effect 
on railway traffic. Our article summarises his statement, 
which holds a warning for British Railways as internal 
air services are likely to extend in this country before long. 


Western Region Winter Timetable 


A” arresting feature of the winter Western Region time- 

table book, the first of the British Railways series 
to be published, i; that the cover, instead of being lettered 
“ Passenger Services, Western Region,” carries the title, 
“ Passenger Services, London (Paddington), Bristol & West 
of England, South & North Wales, Birmingham, Glou- 
cester, Worcester, West Midlands (including Suburban 
Services)”, so appearing to foreshadow a future grouping 
of the timetab!es on an area rather than a strictly regional 
basis. For the present, however, the Western Region book 
does not include in detail any of the routes for which the 
W.R. has now assumed administrative responsibility, such 
as the ex-London Midland main line from Birmingham to 
Bristol via Bromsgrove, or the ex-Southern lines in North 
Devon. That is to say, the range of the book’s contents 
is exactly as previously, and for the time being the Brad- 
shaw format is maintained. 

Another important change, to which we have seen no 
public reference made as yet, is the restoration of first 
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class accommodation on all the suburban services f.om 
and to Paddington, with a few trivial exceptions. [he 
Staines, Uxbridge, Windsor, and Henley branches rer ain 
third class only except for through Paddington trains. 
Certain modest accelerations are of interest, as ‘ey 
affect some of the fastest trains on the Western Reg on, 
From September 25 the down “ Torbay Express,” acceler- 
ated 12 min. to Kingswear, will reach Exeter in 183 \nin. 
(173°5 miles) and Torquay in 33 hr.; and an accelera:ion 
of the corresponding up express by 10 min. will give a 
time of 3 hr. 50 min. from Torquay and of 190 min. fom 
Exeter. The 11.45 a.m. from Bristol to London (the cnly 
non-stop service of the day between Temple Meads ind 
Paddington), is accelerated 5 min. to a time of 130 iin, 
for the 1176 miles via Badminton, and the 4.15 p.m, 
from Bristol to Paddington arrives at 6.35 instead of 
6.40 p.m., a gain of 5 min. Both the newly-named “ Inier- 
City” expresses between Paddington, Birmingham, nd 
Wolverhampton (9 a.m. down and the 4.25 p.m. up) are 
pared by 5 min., the former to a timing of 130 min. over 
the 110°6 miles from Paddington to Birmingham, with one 
intermediate stop (High Wycombe), and the latter to 2: hr. 


with two stops (Leamington and High Wycombe). the 
8 a.m. from Cheltenham to Paddington (non-stop fiom 
Kemble) will arrive at 10.45 instead of 10.50 a.m. The 


most substantial acceleration, to which we called attention 
in an editorial last week, is that of the 1.45 p.m. from Pad- 
dington to Hereford, which will omit the stops previously 
made at Campden and Pershore, and call only at Great 
Malvern between Worcester and Hereford, so arriving at 
5.38 instead of 6.25 p.m. 

An interesting restoration, which also we mentioned last 
week, is that of the Westbury slip portion on the down 
“Cornish Riviera Express,” after a lapse of eleven years. 
As with the 3.30 p.m. down express, the coaches will be 
detached at Heywood Road Junction (the express takes 
the Westbury cut-off), and worked from there to Westbury 
station for attachment to the 12.45 p.m. “all stations” 
train from Westbury to Yeovil and Weymouth. Passengers 
from London for these stations previously had to leave 
at 9.15 a.m., 75 min. earlier. Conversely, the Bath slip 
on the 9.5 a.m. from Paddington will now be replaced by 
a stop, at 11.4 a.m., and Bristol will be reached 2 min. later, 
at 11.25 a.m. Westbury also benefits by the reinstatement 
of a stop of the 7.15 a.m. from Plymouth to Paddington, 
but the London arrival time of 12.15 p.m. will remain 
unaltered. 

Additional trains include expresses from Bristol to Ply- 
mouth at 6.25 a.m., and to Kingswear (a restaurant car 
train) at 4.20 p.m., and on Sundays from Bristol at 7 p.m. 
(arriving 9.40 p.m.) and Swansea at 8.50 p.m. via the Severn 
Tunnel and Bath (arriving 2.55 a.m.) to Paddington. 

On the cross-country route from Shrewsbury to Here- 
ford and Bristol, the morning trains from Liverpool and 
Manchester to Plymouth, which last winter ran separately 
throughout their journeys, will be combined, leaving Man- 
chester at 9.20 instead of 9.10 a.m. and Liverpool at 9.15 
instead of 9.25 a.m. Plymouth will be reached at 
6.40 p.m., the overall time from Manchester remaining 
unaltered, while the journey from Liverpool will be 
accelerated by 35 min. 

Printed in the train columns of the relevant tables is an 
interesting announcement concerning the service between 
Paddington and Cornwall at the Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsun week-ends. On the nights of December 22, March 
22, and May 11 a special train will run from Paddington 
to Penzance at 11.40 p.m., composed entirely of first and 
third class sleeping cars—an unprecedented Western 
Region development. Penzance will be reached at 
8.35 a.m. the following morning. After each of these 
week-ends, there will be a corresponding return sleeping 
car train from Penzance at 9.30 p.m. on December 26, 
March 26, and May 14, reaching Paddington at 6 a.m. 
next morning, so giving a journey faster by 2 hr. 10 min. 
than the regular 8.45 p.m. from Penzance, which carries 
sleeping cars in its formation. It will be interesting to 
see if the success of this innovation will result in a regula: 
all-sleeping-car service to and from Cornwall next summer. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


Views on Electrification in Germany 


August 28 
in,—The article in your August 25 issue quotes the 
German authorities as stating that “ The decisive factor 
in favour of electrification is the density of traffic and 
this is held to be very low in the U.S.A., even on main 
lines. Railways in Western Germany do not extend over 
immense distances with a comparatively sparse traffic.” 

Density of freight traffic is best measured by “ net ton- 
miles per mile of road per day.” In 1948 that statistic 
wus 8,221 for the whole U.S.A. system of 225,500 miles. 
For the Santa Fé, the longest line with 13,102 miles, the 
density was 7,342. In the Pocahontas Region with 7,969 
miles of coal roads, like the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western, and Virginian, the density was 22,540. Again 
on the 10,036 miles of the Pennsylvania—a great coal and 
steel carrier—the density was 16,700. The record density 
of 34,898 was reached on the 213 miles of the Bessemer 
Lake Erie, a mineral line moving an average train load 
»f 3,871 tons, in wagon loads of 77:5 tons, at a speed of 
nearly 15 miles an hour. 

[hese figures are based on the short ton, but suffice to 
upset the Teutonic notion that Marshall Aid comes from a 
wilderness crossed by half-empty railway lines. Apparently 
the Germans have not changed since Russell Lowell com- 
plained that they—and other Europeans — regarded 
America as “the goose bound to deliver them a golden 
egg in return for their cackle.” 


o 


o 


Yours faithfully, 
R. BELL 
Frognal, N.W.3 


Railway Efficiency 


August 21 

Sir,—Now that the theoretical discussion of this subject 
has apparently been concluded, may | introduce the prac- 
tical standpoint? Statistics are vital; but the high ton- 
miles and so on that we all like to see can be attained 
only by close attention at the working level, where, after 
all, efficiency originates. 

In this age of prolonged war-weariness, the railways— 
no doubt because they are notoriously a depressed industry 

are suffering more than is their due. Their management 
and operating methods, evolved from a century of experi- 
ence, leave nothing to be desired. The present generation 
of the rank and file, however, has none of that zeal, or 
pride of workmanship, whereby their forefathers begot 
the standard of efficiency which once was a shining 
example throughout the world. 

Thus it seems that the closest attention of all should be 
given to those who constitute the connecting link between 
management and worker—the stationmasters and com- 
mercial agents. Probably because efficiency used to be 
taken for granted, so diligent was the staff generally, the 
appointment of local officers— at least at the lower levels— 
came to be too haphazard, and nothing has ever been 
done to make their rank more attractive than its monetary 
equal within the clerical grades; rather, indeed, the oppo- 
site. Unfortunately (and here I write as an experienced 
stationmaster who has served also at district office level), 
the same spirit prevails today. 

I should like to see the stationmaster’s status appreciably 
raised, both financially and authoritatively, even if it means 
a reduction in numbers, by the more widespread linking 


of stations for supervisory purposes. Having thus estab- 
lished a tangible form of attraction, the management would 
be in the position to be far more discriminating in its 
choice of local officers. Every applicant would, so to 
speak, be put under the microscope, thereby revealing all 
his faults and virtues and enabling the senior officers to 
select the right men for the job. Suitability would triumph 
once and for all over the too-frequently applied principle 
of seniority. 

The qualities necessary to make a good stationmaster 
are many, and not all of us are born leaders. Much could 
be done, however, by means of vocational training, to 
endow promising men with a knowledge of the manifold 
duties involved—social duties, as well as railway duties— 
and with the ability to be an efficient officer. Moreover, 
an, occasional interchange of staff between station and dis- 
trict office would infuse a livelier appreciation of mutual 
problems; this is much needed. 

At the risk of being accused of having a poor opinion 
of my fellows, I say that there is room for considerable 
improvement among railwaymen of supervisory grade; and 
I believe that such improvement would take us far towards 
the efficiency of old. It would augur well for the future if 
a certain divisional superintendent's words were pondered : 
‘“ Stationmasters are the pillars of management.” If the 
roof is to survive, surely the pillars must be strong. 


Yours faithfully, 
PETER COLLINS 


Stationmaster 
Barnham, Suffolk 


G.N.R. “Centenary Express” 


August 18 

Sir,—With regard to the paragraph on page 83 of your 
issue dated July 21 last, wherein you kindly referred to 
the above matter which I had the privilege to introduce 
and organise in conjunction with British Railways, Eastern 
Region and the Hotels Executive, I must point out that 
the train was not composed of six Pullman cars, nor did 
it divert from the present main line at Warrington. If 
I remember rightly the train was composed of eight 
vehicles, made up by two latest type kitchen cars, one 
ex-G.N.R. former first-class open saloon, and five ex- 
L.N.E.R. standard open saloons. Further, although you 
mention that a Pacific locomotive hauled the train, you 
miss the most interesting fact that the engine was No. 60113 
Great Northern, and as it is now stationed at New England 
depot, it was generous of the Eastern Region to arrange 
to let this engine work the train throughout. Mr. J. F. 
Jenkins, Chief H.O. Locomotive Inspector, Eastern Region, 
travelled on the footplate throughout the double journey. 
The whole schedule was faithfully kept except for the 
unfortunate incident of the gates near Selby. 

I would also like to record how appreciative were the 
passengers of the excellent service and food provided by 
the restaurant car department, and also of the York 
Museum authorities for opening the two buildings on the 
day in question. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. H. LAKE 
156, Camden High Street, London, N.W.1 

[We regret that, due to a printer’s error, the name of 
Warrington appeared instead of that of Werrington.—Eb., 
R.G.] 
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Going Slow at Victoria 

More than 200 tortoises lumbered 
around a 7 ft. by 12 ft. enclosure in the 
Customs warehouse on No. 16 platform 
at Victoria Station one night recently. 

They arrived from Rome the previous 
afternoon in four crates, each measur- 
ing 2 ft. by 1S in. by 15 in. These were 
broken open so that the tortoises could 
be fed and given water. 

R.S.P.C.A. officials are waiting for 
a report on the tortoises, and British 
Railways were trying to contact a man 
in Manchester who was given an im- 
port licence for 500 of them from 
Rome.—From the “ Daily Express.” 


Spotters 
(Ten young train spotters recently 
charged with trespassing on the rail- 
way, were found “ guilty”” but dis- 
charged) 
Boys will be boys, the saying goes. 
On which we're all agreed: 
And many “older boys” we know, 
Are youngsters, still, in deed. 


Boys will be “ spotters,” now, 
Wherever there are trains: 
And not content with platform sites. 
They trespass on the * mains.” 


The Royal Border Bridge, carrying the East Coast main line across the Tweed at Berwick, was opened by Queen 





it seems, 
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Boys—" old ones,” too, when on the 
Perforce must use their brains; —[bench, 
And doubtless often wish that they 

Were ™ spotting © railway trains. 


Boys, little boys, in number 
Did trespass on the rails: 
And though—found guilty 
By sympathetic males. 


ten, 


were dis- 


[charged 


Boys will be boys, while ever trains, 
Speed on the iron road: 
And when the “ spotting ” days are o’er, 
They'll still be “a la mode.” 

W. E.N. 


Something to Coo About 

British Railways are getting ready to 
coo about the number of homing 
pigeons they're carrying this year. * But 
not up to the 15 million mark which we 
touched before the war,” they say. 

April to July has seen British Rail- 
ways peak traffic in “~ experienced 
pigeons.” These homing birds have this 
year been released in their millions at 
points as far apart as the Channel 
Islands and Thurso. A _ recent trend 
taxing the staff at Gatwick, Surrey, has 
been the number of crates consigned to 
the airport there for transport to France. 

Railway staff enjoy handling this 


Royal Border Bridge Centenary 


Victoria on August 29, 1850 


September 8, 1 


feathered treight. Eggs found 
crates are usually returned to co! 
with a note of congratulation 
the “ News Chronicle.” 


Tailpiece 

There’s a strong and sound tr 
that the passengers’ condition 

Is the most important duty th 
railways undertake. 

* Safety First’ without omission 
constant repetition 

Which confronts each railway w 
one he never should forsake. 


While to work you are returnin 
remembering with yearning 

Happy days when on vacation, 
Southend, or at Nice, 

Though arrears you may be spu 
let your heart with thanks be b 

That the railways took you safel 
returned you in one piece. 


Human lives they count as treasu 
not grumble at your leisure 

If you miss a good connection 
your train’s a little late, 

But remember this with pleasure 
your /ife’s a golden treasure, 


If there’s danger of an acciden 
better far to wait. 
AL | 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


ITALY 
Sightseeing Trains 

Typical among the sightseeing trains 
are those between Rome and Assisi, one 
of the most famous shrines in the 
country, situated in the Apennines, on 
the Rome-Ancona main line. The round 
trip between Rome and Assisi totals 
227: miles, most of which is electrified. 
The train leaves Rome at 6.40 a.m., and 
is due back in Rome at 10.39 p.m. The 
fare for the round trip costs approxi- 
mately 20s. Id. second class and 
14s. 9d. third class and covers the con- 
veyance of the excursionists between 
Assisi Station and the town and back by 
pullman bus, and a midday meal served 
at a restaurant. 


New Branch Line in North 

\ branch from Lonigo on the Verona- 
Venice main line, to Lonigo town, was 
opened on July 31. It is about three 
miles long, and passenger services, ten 
daily, are exclusively operated by rail- 
cars. Lonigo, which has about 15,000 
inhabitants, is some 18 miles to the east 
of Verona. 


New Feeder for Brenner Line 

\ plan has been evolved for an exten- 
sion of the existing Vicenza-Schio line 
northwestwards to connect at Rovereto 
with the Verona-Brennero main line. 
Vicenza is on the Venice-Verona main 
line, about 324 miles east of Verona, 
and the Schio line runs northwestwards 
for almost 20 miles, rising from 115 ft. 
at Vicenza to 633 ft. at its terminus. The 
proposed extension would continue it 
through the mountains by a tunnel 134 
miles long. The whole distance be- 
tween Schio and Rovereto would be 
almost 30 miles; Rovereto is 43 miles 
north of Verona. The new line would 
Open up a region in the eastern corner 
formed by the Verona-Venice and 
Verona-Brennero main lines, where 
present railway connections are poor. 


Straits of Messina Bridge 

The agency report concerning a 
scheme for a tunnel under the Straits of 
Messina, published in the June 3, 1949, 
issue is now followed by a scheme, 
originating in California, for a rail-road 
suspension bridge across the Straits. 
Mr. Max Wanderberg, the American 
engineer responsible for the project, 
proposes a_ bridge built where the 
Straits are narrowest, between Cape 
Punta del Pezzo, on the Calabrian 
coust, and Ganzirri, a small town on 
the Sicilian coast, about eight miles 
north of Messina. From the Calabrian 
coast the bridge would thus run north- 
northwestwards. The distance between 
Punta del Pezzo and Ganzirri is 2} 
miles, and the bridge, excluding ap- 
proach viaducts, would be 12,792 ft. 
long; 11,372 ft. would be across the 


(From our correspondents) 


sea. The bridge deck would be 164 tt. 
above the sea, to be well clear of ship- 
ping, and there would be two approach 
viaducts, about 98 ft. 5 in. wide, and 
each 1,312 ft. long. Each viaduct would 
have ten arches. 

It would take about two-and-a-half 
years to complete the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and the total cost is put at 
more than lire 2,000 million (more than 
£1,128,000). The bridge would be built 
by a company formed for the purpose, 
to be known as the “ International 
Bridges Company of San Francisco,” 
which would also finance the scheme. 
It would remain the property of the 
company for twenty years and the com- 
pany would receive a_ fixed annual 
income from the State Railways for 
their tratlic, and levy a toll from the 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic over the 
bridge. At the end of the period the 
bridge would be ceded to the Italian 
State. 

Cape Punta del Pezzo is about 6,500 
ft. north of Villa San Giovanni station 
and ferry port. The distance betwee: 
Villa San Giovanni and the ferry dock 
at Messina is 4} miles direct, but that 
covered by the ferries is 5 miles. 
Further south, the Straits are wider, and 
the distance covered by the ferries be- 
tween Reggio di Calabria and Messina 
is 94 miles. There are fourteen ferry 
services each way daily on the Villa San 
Giovanni route exclusively connecting 
with passenger trains, and on the south- 
ern Reggio di Calabria-Messina route 
five services each way. 

A tunnel scheme, different from that 
mentioned at the outset, and much dis- 
cussed before the 1939-1945 war, pro- 
posed a tunnel between Cape Punta del 
Pezzo and Ganzirri. With its approaches 
it was to have been 6! miles long and 
197 ft. below the Straits at its deepest 
point. 

The other tunnel would have begun 
at Favazzina, north east of Cape Punta 
del Pezzo, and emerged in Sicily near 
Villafranca Tirrena, on the north coast, 
nearly 12 miles north west of Messina 
and a station on the Messina-Palermo 
main line. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


Electric Power Supply 

Electric traction on the Federal Rail- 
ways has required an annual consump- 
tion of thermal electric power of 
125,000,000 kWh. As a result of the loss 
of the Muldenstein thermal power 
station in Eastern Germany, about three 
miles north-east of Bitterfeld on the Leip- 
zig-Berlin line, the Federal Railways 
were left with no thermal power station 
in serviceable conditions after the war. 
All the power required for traction pur- 
poses has been obtained from privately- 
owned power stations so far. 

The situation will improve when the 
large thermal power station which the 


Federal Railways are building near 
Penzberg, in the Bavarian Alps, some 
38 miles south of Munich, is brought 
into service early in 1951. The building 
of the power station, begun in 1941, and 
discontinued towards the end of the war, 
was resumed in 1947, and Dr. Rosen- 
haupt, Chairman of the Munich Re- 
gional Railway Management, stated that 
it has been one of the most complicated 
and costly ever built by the German 
railways. When completed its building 
costs will amount to DM. 44,000,000 
(approximately £3,741,000), of which 
DM. 4,000,000 is contributed by the 
Bavarian State. With only the first sec- 
tion of the scheme complete, the annual 
output will average 100,000,000 kWh., 
covering four-fifths of the present con- 
sumption of thermally-produced traction 
power. Its initial output will be devoted 
entirely to the needs of the electrified 
lines in southern Germany. When the 
whole scheme is complete the annual 
output will average 200,000,000 kWh., 
thus contributing also to the require- 
ments of the lines to be electrified in the 
Ruhr region and the Rhineland within 
the next few years, as reported from 
time to time in our issues, notably Janu- 
ary 13, May 19, July 21, 1950. 


Southern Rhine Bridge at Cologne 


The southern railway bridge over the 
Rhine at Cologne, wrecked during the 
war, is undergoing reconstruction, and 
it is expected to be reopened by the end 
of October. The bridge is important 
mainly to goods traffic, as the northern 
bridge, close to the main station, has 
been almost exclusively used by the pas- 
senger traffic. 

The line using the southern bridge is 
a connecting loop, some 8} miles long, 
between the goods stations of K6In-Kalk 
on the eastern side of the Rhine, and 
K6ln-Siid on the western _ side. 
KOlIn-Kalk, nearly four miles from 
Cologne main station, concentrates the 
whole of the goods traffic which has to 
cross the Rhine in the Cologne area. 
Traffic from the north-east arrives at 
K6In-Kalk by a loop originating from 
K6In-Miilheim, north-east of Cologne, 
and by-passing K6ln-Deutz station, the 
main line junction immediately east of 
the northern Rhine bridge. K6lIn-Siid 
station is 3} miles from Cologne main 
station on the western outskirts 


Heat Treatment of Aluminium Alloy 
Castings.—An addition to its range of 
data sheets has been published by Alar 
Limited, 3, Albemarle Street, London, 
W.1, which contains notes on the heat 
treatment of aluminium alloy castings 
for the improvement of mechanical 
properties, and describes briefiv the 
types of furnaces for each treatment, 
stacking, and quenching to reduce dis- 
tortion and the effect of varying times 
and temperatures in heating and 
quenching. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


By Eric Treacy. London: 
Limited, 282, Vauxhall 


Steam Up! 
Ian Allan 


Bridge Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 
94 in. x 7 in. 80 pp. _ Illustrated. 


Price 10s. 6d.—Whatever the technical 
merits of other forms of motive power 
it would be difficult to dispute that 
from the point of view of appearance 
the steam locomotive remains un- 


rivalled. This book, which _ has 
admittedly been compiled “ for 
pleasure ” and does not attempt to keep 


a fair numerical balance between dif- 
ferent types of locomotive, presents a 
superb series of action photographs of 
steam locomotives and trains taken in 
this country which can hardly fail to 
infect others with some of the author’s 
enthusiasm for the subject. An interest- 
ing suggestion that British Railways 
should observe the Festival of Britain 
by giving one complete class of express 
engines names that would recall the 
greatness of our national achievements 
in the past ten years is made in one of 
the essays with which the photographic 
sections are interspersed. The name 
suggested for this class is * Britannia.” 


Nurnberg - Regenshure: Mai 1950: 
Commemorative publication in connec- 
tion with introduction of electric trac- 
tion on this section of the German 
Federal Railwavs, May 15, 1950: 40 
pages, 114 in. 8 in. with numerous 
Illustrations. Published for the Divi- 
sional Managements at Nuremberg 
and Regensburg, with prefaces by thei 
Presidents, by * Das Fliigelrad.” official 
journal of the Munich Divisional 
Management.—The electrification pro- 
gramme which the fermer Reichsbahn 
authorities had decided to carry out 
was of course halted by the war. It 
had included a continuation of the 
existing electric working between 
Munich and Regensburg (Ratisbon) via 
Landshut, and Munich and Nuremberg 
via Donauworth, onwards to Halle 
(Leipzig) and in due course right 
through to Berlin. In 1939, clectrifica- 
tion from Nuremberg to Saalfeld was 
inaugurated, but all that proved prac- 
ticable during the war was to complete 
the Saalfeld-Leipzig section, but not 
the connecting portion between Gross- 
korbetha and Halle. The resumption 
of electrification was rendered difficult 
by the loss inter alia of capacity in the 
electrical industry, and it was for the 
time being only possible to proceed 
with the work where this could be done 
by merely installing overhead equip- 
ment: this was the case between 
Nuremberg and Regensburg. The work 
is described in this publication which 
is illustrated quite in accordance with 
pre-war German standards and covers 
the whole of the subject most satisfac- 
torily. Excellent sketches of the history 
and civic importance of the two cities 
in question are followed by articles on 
the history of this section of railway, 
its engineering works, the place occu- 
pied by it in German and European 


traffic relations, its electrification as 
part of a major project for electric 
traction through from Frankfort to 
Passau and Vienna, work required to 
give the necessary clearances for the 
overhead contact lines, the economic 
decline and revival of Regensburg, 
details of the electrical equipment used, 
and related topics. 


Labour Relations in London Trans- 
port. By H. A. Clegg. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 49, Broad Street. 8} in. x 
5} in. 188 pp. Price 15s. The author 
has selected London Transport as offer- 
ing the most favourable field for in- 
vestigating the many aspects of labour 
relations in a Government-sponsored 
undertaking. To facilitate discussion 
of the subject, the system of dividing the 
staff into the groups in which they are 
organised for purposes of negotiation 
has been adopted. The opening chap- 
ter deals with the setting up of the 
London Passenger Transport Board 
seventeen years ago and describes the 
different unions that catered for the 
employees and the state of staff rela- 


tions, before and at, the time of the 
“take over.” The negotiating mech- 


inery now available for each section of 
the employees is then reviewed and the 
London Transport Executive’s po icy 
regarding wages and conditions of em- 
ployment generally is examined. There 
are tables demonstrating wage increases 
during recent years and while, in some 
instances, the figures are not strictly 
comparable, they assist in the study of 
the subject. Two chapters are devoted 
to a description of the consultative 
methods adopted to develop the interest 
of London Transport employees in 
their work and to the Executive’s staff 
policy in such matters as promotion, 
training and welfare. In conclusion, 
the author assesses the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee during 
the period under discussion and suggests 
answers to a number of questions. The 
work will undoubtedly prove a fruitful 
source of study to all those interested 
in labour relations in nationalised in- 
dustry. 


Progress —To com- 
firm of 
Limited, 


A Century of 
memorate its centenary, the 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood 
Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, has published an_ illustrated 
book which provides a most interesting 
account of 100 years of development 
and activities both at home and over- 
seas from the date of its inception in 
1848. In the early days this firm wa's 
mainly concerned with timber preserv- 
ing and the supply of sleepers to the 
railways of this country and to the 


French and Belgium railways. Its 
activities were gradually extended to 
Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and 


Canada, through subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies. The products of the 
firm have also been extended and in- 
clude among others tar distillation, 


benzole refining, chemicals, road emul. 
sions, tarmacadam and paints. 


Structural Steel Design——Examples of 


structural steel design to conform with 
the requirements of B.S.449, 1948. are 
contained in publication No. 1—-1950, 
issued by the British Constructional 
Steelwork Association, Artillery House. 
Westminster, S.W.1. The — brochure 
contains considerable data relating to 
the design of structural steelwork 


Haskins lronwork.—An illustrated 
brochure has been issued by the firm of 
Haskins, Gnome Works, London, E.17, 
covering a wide variety of products, in- 
ciuding roller shutters, collapsible gates, 
and fire resisting doors and ornamental 
ironwork of all description. These are 
i'lustrated by means of diagrams. These 
designs are submitted as general sug- 
gestions only and can be modified to 
meet special requirements. 


Sleeping Car Travel in Canada. 
Canada is a land of long distances, 
where the sleeping car enters so much 
into the pattern of railway travel, that 
the illustrations and descriptions in this 
booklet issued by the C.P.R. of the 
different types in use are of particular 
interest. The illustrations show the high 
standard of overnight travel comfort 
provided by the C.P.R., and the different 
types of accommodation provided. 


Oxygen Profiling and Cutting Equip- 
ment.—A brochure has been published 
by Hancock & Co. (Engineers) Ltd., 
Croydon, containing considerable in- 
formation regarding the application of 
oxygen cutting and profiling. The 
brochure, which is illustrated, describes 
the different types of machines manu- 
factured, together with the capacity of 
each, and the purpose for which they 


are best suited. Also included is a 
description of the electronic device 
which operates automatically direct 


from a black and white drawing. 


Insulating Oils for Transformer and 
Switchgear.—This brochure, issued by 
the Shell Petroleum Co, Ltd., London, 
E.C.3, provides electrical engineers and 
others concerned with the application 
of insulating oils with a comprehensive 
study of this subject: Transformer oil 
and transformer design are among the 
subjects dealt with and they are illus- 
trated by diagrams. Other subjects 
covered are switchgear oils and opera- 
ting conditions, switchgear design and 
insulating oils for ancillary equipment: 
considerable space being devoted also 
to the installation of electrical equip- 
ment. Methods used in the purifica- 
tion of insulating oils are illustrated 
by diagrams and some useful miscel- 
laneous data are contained in_ the 
appendices. 
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The Railway Situation in U.S.A.—S* 


The competition from subsidised commercial air transport 


ELOW is a summary of the statement 
on Commercial Air Transport, pre- 
pared by Mr. Sidney S. Alderman, Vice- 
President and General Counsel, 
Southern Railway System. The first 
part of the statement, more than a 
fourth of the whole, listed the salient 
points in various studies of air policy, 
made during the last three years. These 
investigations establish that civil aviation 
has not been brought into the “ national 
transportation policy” applicable to 
carriers by rail, road, water, and pipe- 
line, as declared in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. In August, 1949, President 
Truman put on record his concern about 
the need for greater co-ordination of 
federal policigs and programmes relating 
to transport. 


Development of Air Transport 

In 1918 the Post Office inaugurated the 
first permanent air-mail service between 
New York and Washington, D.C., and 
expanded it into a_ transcontinental 
system two years later. In 1925 Congress 
decided that the Post Office should turn 
over domestic air-mail to private carriers. 
The Air Commerce Act, 1926, relieved 
these carriers of the necessity for large 
investments in ground facilities, airways, 
and aids to navigation, and = also 
increased the public confidence in flying 
by prescribing safety regulations. There- 
fore mail, passenger, parcels, and freight 
services extended rapidly. 

Next, the Civil Aeronautics Act, 1938, 
created an Authority, clothed with broad 
powers of regulation like those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
surface transport. But the Act also gave 
the Authority promotional and subsidy 
powers for the benefit of air transport 
such as the LC.C. has never had for 
fostering surface transport. The 
Authority was directed to encourage the 
establishment of civil airways, landing 
areas, and air navigation facilities—even 
providing air traffic control staff. It was 
to make a survey of airports, with an 
eye to future construction, and to engage 
in research, 

As though these aids to development 
Were not enough, the Act embodied what 
Mr. Alderman calls the “ need theory ” 
of air-mail rate making by guaranteeing 
to the air carrier “* compensation for the 
transportation of mail sufficient to insure 
the performance of such service.” In 
1940, these regulatory functions were 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce, which took under its wing the 
Administration of Civil Aeronautics and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The flow of Government subsidies 
Went on faster than ever. The network 
of domestic air routes now covers some 
69,000 miles. In the year ended Septem- 


* Previous articles in this series appeared in our 
issues of June 9, and August 11, 18, and 25 


(By a Correspondent) 


ber, 1949, scheduled air services flew 
over 343 million miles. They worked 
more than 6,600 million passenger-miles, 
nearly 70 million ton-miles of mail and 
express parcels, and about 100 million 
ton-miles of freight. It is in the passen- 
ger field that the railways feel the impact 
of air transport seriously. In competi- 
tive types of travel the airlines did over 
one-fifth as much passenger business as 
all Class 1 railways. In particular, the 
airlines carried two-thirds as many 
passengers as railway sleeping and par- 
lour cars, and to a large extent their 
competition accounts for the sharp 
decrease in first class railway travel since 
the war. 


Airways Subsidy 

The Federal Airways system consists 
of a network of air lanes 20 miles wide 
connecting U.S.A. airports. Traffic on 
the airways is controlled by visible 
markers, radio, and radar aids to navi- 
gation, but airports are not a part of the 
airways system. These control services 
are comparable with railway dispatch- 
ing, signalling, and automatic train con- 
trol. The railways, however, provide 
their own facilities, and pay property 
taxes on them, while the public pays for 
the airways system, which airlines use 
free of charge and free of tax. 

To July, 1950, the establishment, 
Maintenance and operation of the air- 
ways system has cost the Government 
$513 million. For the last fiscal year the 
expenditure was $92 million, of which 
$54 million represented the cost of main- 
tenance and operation, a_ recurring 
expense. In addition, the U.S.A. Weather 
Bureau spent $6-5 million on services to 
the users of airways. During the next 
three years further large expenditures 
will be incurred for remodelling airway 
facilities to make possible all-weather 
flying. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
have about $1,500 million invested in 
civil airports. Data relating to the 
annual revenues and expenses of these 
airports are scanty, but the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics stated last year 
that “ of the larger airports, which were 
financed by Federal, State and local 
appropriations, only a handful are self- 
supporting even to the extent of return- 
ing out-of-pocket operating and main- 
tenance expenses.” 

The Federal Airport Act, 1946, 
authorised the Government to spend 
$500 million for airport development 
over a period of seven years to July, 
1953. The usual procedure is for the 
Government to contribute towards each 
project an amount equal to the funds 
raised locally. The Washington National 
Airport represents an investment of $23 
million of public funds. It is the only 
one federally owned and operated and 
pays no taxes of any kind. For the fiscal 


year 1948 its direct operating expenses 
were $1,522,200; its total revenues were 
$839,000. The direct out-of-pocket loss 
for the year was $683,200. No interest 
was paid on capital and nothing was set 
aside for its amortisation. 

Mr. Alderman contrasted this subsi- 
dised situation with the state of affairs 
at the railway passenger station, pri- 
vately owned and operated by the 
Washington Terminal Company. The 
station was built by private capital, 
receives no subsidy, and pays its own 
expenses, including taxes. In 1948 it 
paid nearly $288,000 in property taxes 
and about $165,000 in income tax. In 
addition it paid $329,000 in interest on 
capital investment. 


Air Mail Subsidy 

The air mail subsidy is an unusual 
one, and amounts to a guaranty by the 
Government that each airline, if reason- 
ably well managed, will earn operating 
expenses and enough more to develop 
its services. Under this “ cost-plus ” 
system of subsidies, in 1948 one airline 
received 60 cents for working a ton-mile 
of mail, while a second was paid $14 a 
ton-mile and a third $22 a ton-mile. The 
magnitude of public aid involved in these 
rates of remuneration cannot be com- 
puted until a basis is devised for fixing 
just payment for the actual work done. 

Meanwhile the airlines get twice as 
much mail-pay for carrying one tenth 
of the poundage of domestic, first class, 
intercity mail (plus air parcel post) as 
the railways get for hauling the other 
nine tenths. The Post Office made a 
loss of $37 million on domestic air-mail, 
after paying the airlines $634 million, in 
the fiscal year 1949. It is argued that 
either the Post Office is charging too 
little for air mail postage rates, or is pay- 
ing the airlines too much, or is doing 
both of these things. 


Need for a Unified Policy 

The tacts and figures given by Mr. 
Alderman brought him to the conclu- 
sion that the United States, instead of 
having a unified transport policy, had 
conflicting policies administered by un- 
co-ordinated agencies. Various authori- 
lies are quoted on transport economics 
in support. The consensus of opinion 
was that air transport was being fostered 
without any regard to the consequences 
which its promotion might have to 
other carriers. An independent report 
prepared by the Brookings Institution 
last year said emphatically that 
“Government effort to promote the 
sound development of commercial avia- 
tion by specialised regulation and subsi- 
dies has led to over-expansion and finan- 
cial instability.” 

The statement concludes by submit- 
ting, on behalf of the Association of 
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American Railroads, five recommenda- 
tions, as follow: 

1. Air mail-pay should be separated 
from subsidy forthwith. 

2. Congress should adopt a_ policy 
which will place airline operations on a 
self-sustaining basis. 

3. Reasonable charges on a user basis 
should be made for 


(a) airways and airway services; 
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(b) airport services and facilities. 
4. Routes and services, which cannot 
be made to pay should be abandoned. 
(The encouragement given by Govern- 
ment subsidies to uneconomical air 
routes contrasts with the difficulty the 
railways have in persuading regulatory 
commissions to allow them to cease local 
passenger services, which are run at a 
loss.) 


5. There should be complete revi- 
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sion of the conflicting transport policies 
now contained in federal statutes and 
administered by different agencies. A 
new co-ordinated policy should contem. 
plate the abandonment of all subsidies as 
rapidly as possible, so as to leave each 
form of transport to compete With the 
others in a free and fair field and so as 

to give the public the benefit of the 
best and cheapest sort of transport for 
each particular service. 


Diesel Operated Mobile Crane 


S a successor to the range of Moni- 
tor and Cruiser mobile cranes, the 

firm of Walker Bros. (Wigan) Limited 
has recently introduced a_ redesigned 
Walker mobile crane, which, while re- 
taining the main characteristics of earlici 
types, embodies the latest features in de- 
sign technique and materials. A turther 
feature is increased mobility over longer 
distances at greatly 


increased road 


speeds. The design bridges the gap be- 
tween long-distance —_ lorry-mounted 


cranes and that designed for purely yard 
work. 

The unit consists of a pneumatic-tyre 
rigid six-wheel chassis, the rear bogie 
having tour driven wheels through worm 
gearing. Motive power is provided by the 
diesel-electric which possesses 
the advantage of speedier handling 
through the elimination of gears and 
clutches, and the Gardner engine fitted 
is coupled direct to the generator, and 
the traction motor drives through uni- 
versal joints to the rear bogie. Both the 
generator and motor are rated for con- 
tinuous duty and are drip-proof and fan 
ventilated. 

Located slightly in front of the bogie 
pivot is the turntable and platform and 
the frame to which the crane jib is 
attached; also the operating 
motors. Both the hoist and slew motors 
are totally enclosed and series wound 
and are rated for + hr. continuous duty: 
the powers are 16} b.h.p. and 3 b.h.p 
respectively. Each member comprising 
the structure has been stressed to en- 
sure an adequate safety factor and free- 
dom trom accident through failure. 

The undertrame sides which form the 
basis of the structure are 17 in. deep at 
their maximum, and have laminated 
steel strips arranged on their flanges to 
ensure even stress intensity over their 
complete lengths. They are transversely 
braced by channel cross-members, but 
derive their main bracing from the mas- 
sive fabricated platform which forms 
the turntable roller base. 

The load carrying bogie is double- 
driven by worm gear, and torque re- 
action is transmitted to the bogie cross- 
tube. Rigid steel swing bars pivoted at 
their longitudinal centres and attached 
at each end to the axle beds locate the 


system, 


crane 


Increased mobility over longer 
distances at higher road speeds 


two axles and allow longitudinal oscil- 


lation. Transverse movement to a con- 
trolled degree is permitted through the 





trunnion mounted ends of the bars. 

The load imposed on the frame 
mounting brackets is equally distributed 
to each axle: one axle can rise and the 
other fall without atlecting the wheel 
load distribution—a valuable feature on 
soft terrain. Similarly, because each 
swing bar is independently pivoted and 
anchored by spherical bearings diagon- 
ally opposite wheels can rise and fall 
relatively without causing any distortion 
of the vehicle frame. The joints on the 
torque arms are flexible by virtue of their 
bonded steel and rubber construction. 
Necessity for maintenance at these points 
is thus eliminated. 


Power brakes operate on si) 
Wheels. Hydraulic servo assistance js 
applied to augment the effort at the 


pedal. The handbrake applies retarda- 
tion to the 4 bogie wheels through the 
6 in. wide brake shoes. Linkage is 
arranged to ensure that no snatch in the 


system is possible whatever the articula- 
tion of the wheels and axles. It ts claimed 
that any substantial reduction 1 
weight impairs the properties o! heat 
absorption and lessens the resistance to 
distortion, two factors contributing to- 
wards brake fade; drums are ground on 
their Wearing surfaces. 

Steering is accomplished through a 
heavy-duty double roller-type — gear, 
which, with correct camber and castor 
angles, gives a combination to produce 
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External view of Walker mobile crane showing principal dimensions 
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Showing the varying positions of the jib with relative lifting 
capacities 
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a light but positive control. The vehicle 
controls are normal for road mobility, 
whilst for craning control the seat is 
swivelled to 180 deg. when the hoist 
switch of the reversing drum spring re- 
turn type is conveniently located at the 
right hand of the driver. All crane con- 
trols are carried out from inside the 
cab and complete vision is afforded 
through the rear windows. The slewing 
motor is a similar control at the left 
hand of the driver. 

For derricking, a patent gear is incor- 
porated which enables the hoist motor 
to be used for this purpose. It is 
arranged so that as the jib moves, the 
bottom block remains horizontal, from 
which it will be appreciated that little 
power is absorbed in this operation. The 
same switch, which is used for control- 
ling the hoist motor, provides also that 
the jib can be moved from the 3-ton 
position to the 6-ton position, whilst in 
the rare event of the electrical opera- 
tion of the derricking gear becoming in- 
Operative, the gear may be worked 
manually from the top of the balance 
weight. An ingenious friction brake, the 
adjustment of which is controlled by a 
compression spring, is fitted on the high 
speed shaft of the brake gear. 

Safety is amply guarded by the provi- 
sion of interlocks. Overwinding and 
overloading devices can be provided as 
an extra optional equipment. Chain 
tracks can be fitted. The main overall 
dimensions are as follow: — 


Overall length 19 fc. 1O0$ in 
height 14 fe. Ih in 
ss width 7 ft. SZ in 
Wheelbase 10 ft. 4in 


Unladen weight 19 tons (approx.) 


Safety at Level Crossings 


’ nost countries level crossings are 
vraded according to the volume of 


road and rail traffic. They may be 
provided with gates: with some form 


of warning: interlocked: or replaced by 
an over- or under-bridge. The provision 
of bridge is not so simple as may 
at first sight appear. The questions of 
allocation of capital and revenue expen- 
diture, and what proportion is charge- 
able to the railway administration and 
the local borough council or munici- 
paliiy have to be considered. 
Geography has often to be taken into 
account. Lineside property may prevent 
the construction of approach roads or 
ramps, and in such instances modern 
signalling and power-operated gates are 
necessary to provide some relief for 
road traffic. Where the road has to 
cross several sets of tracks, considerable 
delay to road traffic at some times of the 
day is usually unavoidable. 

The provision of gates depends on 
the siatutory regulations of the country 
concerned and also the road sense of the 
public. In some countries, barriers are 


(From an Overseas Correspondent) 


considered unnecessary, and audible and 
visual warning of train approach is all 
that is provided. In others, such indi- 
cations would probably be ignored, with 
consequent accidents and perhaps de- 
railment of trains. Some Common- 
wealth countries use gates even where 
road traffic is comparatively light. There 
are places where a _ cart track is 
concealed from an engine driver’s view 
by trees or a cutting, and on metre or 
narrow-gauge railways, collision with a 
bullock cart or lorry might cause a 
serious derailment. The occupation 
crossing would not be suitable under 
such conditions as those using the cross- 
ings could not be relied on to close the 
gates after use. Gate attendants, living 
nearby, are essential. 

The use of electrical warning devices 
to indicate the approach of trains is 
desirable where a clear view of the line 
each side is not available, or where the 
density of road and rail traffic requires 
it. These warnings are usually single- 
stroke or trembling bells operated from 
the nearest signal box or station. Their 


use is entirely dependent on the integrity 
of the operator and if, as at small 
stations, he has other duties to perform 
besides train working, their operation is 
liable to be overlooked. Although more 
costly, automatic warning through track 
circuits or treadles is more reliable. 

Where the rail approach to a level 
crossing is obscured by a curve, trees or 
other obstruction, the engine driver, 
even with these modern devices, has no 
assurance that the gates are closed. 
Although the warning may have been 
correctly received, the gates may still 
be open, due to the gateman having 
temporarily left his post. This is especi- 
ally so where only one man is employed. 
In these conditions signals interlocked 
with the gates and worked from a small 
lever frame at the gatehouse, are often 
installed. The number and type of such 
signals depends on the signalling policy 
of the administration. Obviously, such 
signals should be positioned at full 
braking distance from the crossing and, 
if there is inadequate sighting, should 
be pre-warned. 
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On single lines, a problem arises as to 
the type of aspect which should be 
exhibited by the gate signals. Accept- 
ing the principle that only one train 
can be on the single line between two 
block posts, the gate signals at each side 
of the crossing can be “clear” at the 
same time so that the attendant can 
lock the gates, lower the signals and 
leave his post should he wish. Dis- 
regarding this principle it is repugnant 
to the principles of signalling to con- 
front a driver with a clear signal for 
the direction in which his train is run- 
ning, while he can obtain a full view of 
another signal, also clear, applying to 
an opposing movement. Some govern- 
ment directorates have agreed with this 
contention and insisted that only one 
signal at a time is to be free to be 
lowered. 

The alternatives arising out of this 
condition are the necessity for such 
level crossings being continuously 
manned, requiring three shifts with 
consequent additional expenditure in 
quarters and staff, or the necessity for 
revised warning arrangements so that 
on receipt of audible warning, a visual 


A Magnetic Floor 
Sweeper 


A’ effective means of removing 

steel articles and swarf from 
workshop floors is provided by a mag- 
netic sweeper designed by the General 
Electric Co. Ltd. The prototype sweeper 
consists of a four-wheel trolley on 
which an electric magnet and batteries 
are mounted inside a protective casing. 
Propelling handles are attached to the 
casing; and on them is mounted a 
single-pole push-button switch for 
switching the magnet coi's on or off. 

The magnet is mounted horizontally 
so that the gap between the pole pieces 
and the ground can be varied, the maxi- 
mum gap being 24 in., and a pilot lamp 
is provided to show when the magnet 
is energised. After sweeping, the 
material picked up can be dropped by 
switching off over a collecting tray. The 
total weight of the sweeper with battery 
is about 2 ecwt. 

In its present form the sweeper has a 
2 ft. magnet, so that it is suitable for 
indoor use, but designs are in hand for 
a larger vehicle-towed type to be used 
outdoors on factory roadways and in 
other places where small steel objects 
might puncture road vehicle tyres. In 
these circumstances the magnet would 
be 4 ft. 6 ft., or 8 ft. long. In the 
larger sweepers it might be preferred to 
take the power supply from a mobile 
generating set rather than from 
batteries. 
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warning also will indicate in which 
direction the train is approaching. The 
problem might be solved by using a 
kind of gate signal widely divergent in 
type from the standard range of signal 
aspects. The clearing both indications, 
at each side of a level crossing, would 
then not be objectionable, as their func- 
tion would be clearly understood. 

With increased costs of labour, there 
is every case for the operation, when- 
ever possible, of level crossing gates or 
barriers from signal boxes. There are 
many such places on Colonial railways 
where two or more gate attendants are 
on duty per shift. Their work is to 
close the gates, lock them and transmit 
the release to the signal box. 

Many well-known methods of oper- 
ating gates from signal boxes are 
already successfully in use. One in- 
stallation, in the north of England, uses 
electricity for working the gates, a fine 
degree of control being obtained 


through an oil vane gate machine. This 
enables the gates to be closed slowly 
or rapidly, according to circumstances, 
and also to halt or reverse their direc- 
tion of motion during operation. 
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Where level crossings are unwork. 
able from signal boxes, the question of 
replacing gates by audible and visual 
warning arises. In the U.S.A., flishing 
red lights are placed each side ot the 
track and a comparatively — short 
distance from them, yet many accidents 
occur due to rash drivers cheating the 
lights and endeavouring to beut the 
train. In other countries, where road 
sense is perhaps not so keen, two in- 
dications would probably be essential, 
one near the tracks and the other some 
distance away along the road to give 
vehicle drivers a “second chince.” 
Light barriers, automatically operated 
by power and controlled by track cir- 
cuit, could be installed, but it is likely 
that their usefulness would be largely 
offset by horse- or  bullock-drawn 
vehicles becoming trapped between them. 

Disregarding the expense, there is 
no doubt that manned level crossing 
gates provide a strong deterrent against 
misuse and disregard for safety. But 
even with occupation crossings pro- 
vided with gates, several accidents have 
occurred recently due to the cusual- 
ness of drivers of road vehicles. 
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Steam Railcars for Egypt 


Triple articulated sets, with oil-fired boilers, for 
passenger services on the Egyptian State Railways 


A* order for ten sets of triple articu- 

lated steam-driven rail units, each 
comprising three coach bodies carried 
on four 4-wheel bogies, has been placed 
with Sentinel (Shrewsbury) Limited. 
The stock, which is of standard gauge, 
is being supplied to the requirements 
of the Egyptian State Railways, and to 


at the Saltley Works of the Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon 
Co. Ltd., as sub-contractors to Sentinel 
(Shrewsbury) Limited, while the power 
units for each railear set, comprising 
two Sentinel, 6-cylinder railcar engines, 
and a Sentinel 3-drum boiler arranged 


which is underhung, are as follow:— 


Sentinel engine, Mark Il single-acting 6-cylinder, high 
speed engine, totally enclosed 


Cylinders. ; 
Absolute maximum spe2d 


Continuous maximum b.h.p 


Gear ratio, engine axle 
Car speed at 500 r.p.m 


6 in. bore 7 in. stroke 

760 r.p.m 

185 at wheels, based on 
boiler pressure of 
335 Ib. per sq. in 

No. | 

42-6 m.p.h 


for oil-firing, with auxiliaries and con. Absolute car speed at 750 





the inspection of the Chief Inspecting trols, are being built at Shrewsbury. "P™ CFF eeph 


Engineer, Egyptian State Railways, Power Unit Particulars Power is transmitted by cardan 
London. Erection is being carried out The general particulars of the engine, shafts to the driving axles: neither 
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Diagrammatic arrangement of the driving 


change-speed gears nor coupling rods 


are required, and to ensure that the 
engine and boiler are working over 
their most economic range, the geal 
ratio has been selected from a wide 
standard range to suit the particular 
service for which these railcars are 
required. 
Engine and Gearbox 
The engine has_ been — specially 


designed for railcar operating so as to 
ensure complete reliability 
periods between stopping. 
maintenance costs and low 


over long 
with 
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SELF SEALING 
4 COUPLINGS 





PIPING AND HOSE 
CONNECTIONS - 
BETWEEN CARS 


sumption, with simplicity of operation. 
The cylinders and cylindrical crosshead 
guides are cast in pairs, floating-type 
piston rod scraper glands being 
mounted in the outer ends of the 
guides. These require no adjustment 
or attention beyond renewal at long 
intervals. In each block, large passages 
connect the spaces between pistons and 
glands, to prevent excessive pressure 
fluctuation behind the pistons. Large 
bore drains connect these passages to 
each other and to atmosphere. 
Similarly, the between the 
crossheads and glands are connected to 


spaces 


OIL FILLER AND 
BREATHER ¢ 
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ting 


form one large chamber, preve g 
“pumping ~ of oil condensate through 
the glands or past the crossheads. De- 
tachable cylinder heads incorporate the 
valve chests and ports, and spring- 
loaded relief valves are mounted in the 
heads. Suitable light covers are pro- 
vided to prevent excessive radiation 
Copper and asbestos gaskets are fitted 
between the heads and blocks. 

Steam branches of solid drawn steel 
tube with forged-steel flanges are pro- 
vided with expansion bands, while the 
exhaust branch is fitted with a drain 
valve which opens automatically when 
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Sectional view of the Sentinel Mark II single-acting 6-cylinder engine 
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the reverse gear is in mid-position. 
Camshaft operated mushroom valves of 
ample size and lift are used both for 
steam) and exhaust, while large inspec- 
tion caps are provided in the cylinder 
heads above the valves. Light remov- 
able covers are fitted over the valve 
gear to prevent noise, and the access 
of permanent-way dust into the valve 


gearing: valve guides, cam _ follower 
guides, and camshaft bearings are 


removable. 
Case-hardened steel camshafts of 
adequate dimension provide cut-off in 


each direction of 76 per cent., 54 per 
cent.. and 40 per cent. approximately; 
drain cams are also provided to hold 
all cams open when standing and for 
blowing through. Notching-up is 


effected by sliding the camshafts, which 
are spur gear driven from the crank 
shaft, suitable mechanism, with selector 
location, being connected to the driver's 
controls. Open-type pistons, with four 
rings, are secured to Nitralloy piston 
rods. Cylindrical cross-heads are each 
fitted with two scraper rings, hardened 
wrist-pins are fixed to the cross-heads. 

rhe connecting rods are drop forg- 
ings. with lead alloy wrist-pins and 
te-metal lined gunmetal big ends; 
ninated brass shims facilitate big-end 
adjustment. The crankshaft is of 0-5 
per cent. carbon steel, and is heat- 
treated to give a tensile strength of 40 
to 45 tons per sq. in.; balance weights 
are adequately secured to the crank- 
shaft designed to provide satisfactory 
balance at all engine speeds. The crank- 
case is of rigid construction in close- 
grained iron, and is fitted with a com- 
bined filler and breather, and a dip- 
stick oil level gauge. Suspension bars, 
bolted to the crankcase, are secured 
to cast-steel brackets on the under- 

ime. rubber washers being provided 
to prevent vibration. A cover, bolted to 
the open side of the crankcase, provides 
complete access to the engine: separate 
inspection doors are provided on each 
pair of big-ends, 

Forced lubrication is provided by a 
plunger pump of adequate capacity, oil 
being forced under pressure to the main 
bearings, thence through holes drilled 
in the webs to the big-ends, and by 
pipes clipped to the connecting rods, 
to the wrist-pin bushes; crosshead 
guides and auxiliary drives are splash 

dricated. 


ee 
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Gearbox Design and Drive 

Drive is transmitted from the engine 
to a gearbox mounted on the driving 
axe by means of a Hardy-Spicer equip- 
ment comprising cardan shaft, universal 
joints, and fabric disc, which provide 
for all movement, all joints being grease 
lubricated. The design of the equip- 
ment is such as to provide an easy 
means of disconnecting the drive for 
idjustment of valve clearances or 
removal of the engine and gearbox. 

The gearbox consists of a heavy cast- 
stee casing to which is spigoted and 
boted the pinion housing. The driving 
shaft is carried by two adjustable roller 
bearings and has mounted at the outer 
end the Hardy-Spicer joint flange of the 
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cardan shaft. The layshaft, on which 
the driven bevel pinion and spur pinion 
are mounted, also runs in adjustable 
roller bearings, and is located in caps 
secured to the sides of the gear case. 
An oil filler, breather, and dipstick 
gauge are provided, as well as an 
inspection door. 

The gearcase is mounted on the 
driving axle on two large plain bear- 
ings, with gunmetal bushes lined with 
white metal, retained in position by 
cast-steel caps. An oil sump is bolted 


ox 


seats. 
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superheated boiler, the main particulars 
of which are as follow:— 


Heating surface... os 467 sq. fr. 

oe es superheated 204 sq. ft. 
Working pressure poe 335 Ib. per sq. in. 
Rated evaporative capacity 7,500 Ib. per in. 


The boiler is fitted with a brick-lined 
combustion chamber of ample volume, 
together with Laidlaw-Drew  oil-fuel 
gear, of specially developed type, and 
the output after meeting the demands 
for all auxiliaries, is sufficient for the 
maintenance of full power of both 
engines, 370 b.h.p. 


The boiler under test at the maker’s works 


to the gearcase bottom face, and oil 
throwers are mounted on the axle, en- 
closed by covers bolted to case and 
sump. The axle spur wheels, which 
mesh with the layshaft spur, are pressed 
on to the centre of the axle, side loca- 
tion of the gearbox being provided by 
thrust faces on the gearcase axle bear- 
ings. Lubrication is entirely by splash, 
adequate provision being made to en- 
sure an ample oil supply to all bearings 
Torque is taken by a steel stay to a 
swing link on the bogie crossbar; 
bushes are provided for the pins. Other 
than the provision of the spur wheels, 
the wheels and axles are conventional; 
British Timken axleboxes are fitted. 


Boiler Design 
Steam is supplied by an _ oil-fired 
Sentinel water - tube, high - pressure 


The pressure parts comprise a large 
upper steam drum, connected by banks 
of steeply inclined water-tubes to two 
smaller water drums, one on each side 
of the firebox. The drums are spaced 
and secured by the front and rear main 
casing plates. Recent re-design, giving 
higher efficiency and improved evapor- 
ative capacity when compared with 
earlier models, modifies the gas flow, 
which is now from firing end to rear of 
boiler: in a continuous combustion 
chamber bounded by two rows each 
side, of radiant heat-absorbing tubes, 
then in the reverse direction on each 
side between the superheater casings 
and two longitudinal water walls 
(sloping outwards from steam drum to 
each water-drum) to|twin smoke boxes 
and funnels placed on each side at the 
firing end. This secondary space con- 
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tains four banks of generating tubes 
and the superheater coils. 
The burner is mounted in the base 


of the combustion chamber. Combus- 
tion air is drawn through tangential air 
tubes in the bottom plate, so arranged 
as to mix correctly with the oil spray. 
In order to keep cool the compartments 
at either end, the boiler itself is 
mounted between two insulated parti- 
tions, provided with doors for access to 


superheater casings, and smokebox 
doors. The roof between partitions Is 
in the form of a large removable 


ventilating deck. 

The rows of tubes on each side adja- 
cent to firebox are 2 in. dia., the 
remainder being Iiin. dia. All tubes 
are slightly curved to allow for expan- 





Main driving compartment showing the boiler and controls 


sion. They are expanded into the tube- 
plates, and are bell-mouthed inside. 
All drums have large manhole covers 
for access and are provided with the 
necessary pads for mountings. Girders 
are formed below the water drums at 
each end of the combustion chamber 
and braced by the lower side casings 
under the drums. The four boiler feet 
are mounted on these girders in such 
manner that expansion imposes no 
strain on the boiler. 

The superheaters are formed in three 
elements on each side, of coiled seam- 
less-steel tube. They are placed in the 
side flues, draw steam from a special 
anti-priming steam collector, and 
deliver it into a heater connected to the 
main stop valve. Blower and feed- 
pump steam both flow through the coils 
to prevent overheating when _ idling. 
Twin funnels are mounted on smoke- 
box extensions, provided with cleaning 
doors, and are provided with blast 
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nozzles through which the engines ex- 
haust, after mixing of exhausts from 


both engines. The blast obtained is 
steady and at low pressure, providing 
excellent draught without excessive 


back-pressure on the engines. 

The brickwork is constructed of 
standard sizes to facilitate repair, and a 
removable door, provided in the firing 
end casing, allows access to inside for 
re-bricking or repairs. The oil-burner 
is of the steam atomisation type, suit- 
able for any normal quality of fuel oil: 


fuel is fed by gravity from a_ heated 
service tank, through an _ adequate 
system of heaters and strainers. Pro- 


vision is made for lighting-up on light 
oil by means of steam or compressed 
air from an outside source. 


The main feed is by independent 
steam feed-pump of ample capacity 
delivering to one of the check-valves 
on the steam drum. As a stand-by, a 
live-steam injector is fitted, delivered to 
the other check valve. Solid-drawn 
copper feed-piping of ample bore is 
used throughout. The feed-water, enter- 
ing through the check valves, is sprayed 
upwards in the steam space, to strike 
a canopy, from the edges of which it 
falls on to a tray, to overflow behind 
a weir placed near the end of the drum. 

Rapid preqipitation of scale takes 
place during this process, and the bulk 
of the scale is trapped in the tray, 
which can be removed periodically for 
cleaning. Further deposition of scale 
is induced by change of flow direction 
at entry to the water drums and blow- 
off cocks are provided for frequent 
removal of deposits. A permanent 
blow-down is fitted just below water 
level, where the solids in suspension 
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in the water 
concentration. 

These arrangements have the ad\an- 
tages of reducing to a minimum any 
tendency of the boiler to scale, 0: in- 
creasing the life of the boiler, and of 
maintaining its efficiency Over ong 
periods without having to be withdrawn 
from service for descaling. An adequate 
flow of cleaned water to the hardest 
worked tubes is fully ensured. The 
boiler mountings are designed for high 
pressures and temperatures, and a steam 
stand provides a set of valves for steam 
supply to all auxiliaries; soot cleaning 
is also provided. The boiler is lagged 
and encased to reduce heat radiation to 
a minimum, while preserving ease of 
access to all joints. 


are at maxinium 
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Auxiliary driving compartment showing the driver’s controls 


The steam drum and water drums 
are each formed of two steel plates, 
with welded and butt-strapped longi- 
tudinal seams. Drum-ends are formed 
from steel plates, machined at flanges, 
and are riveted to wrapper plates. 
Water and superheater tubes are cold- 
drawn from special low-carbon billets. 
Casings and special fittings, where sub- 
ject to heat, are of heat-resisting steel. 
Fuel is carried for an approximate 
range of 160 miles, while a water tank 
having a capacity of 800 gal. is suffi- 
cient for 68 miles. Air braking is fitted 
controlled from boiler compartment 
and both driving compartments, the 
compressor being mounted in_ the 
boiler compartment. A steam whistle 
is fitted, with control in both driving 
compartments. All necessary control 
instruments are provided in both 
driving compartments, including boiler 
pressure and air pressure gauges 

The controls are of remarkable sim- 
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plicity, consisting merely of a throttle- 
lever, reversing gear control lever, and 
an air brake’ valve. The railcar 
operates with equal facility and 
performance in either direction. 

[he cars are capable of giving the 
following performance, over extended 
periods of service, with full seating 
capacity :— 

On straight, leveltrack, maximum speed 64 m.p.h. 
Ur 


| 500 gradient, straight back 59 m.p.h. 
| S00 gradient,oncurve500mm.rad. 54:°6m.p.h 


Body and Bogie Design 

The bodies and underframes of the 
railcars are of integral construc tion, 
the roof ends and body sides being jig 
built to ensure ease of erection, and 
are a combination of welded and 
riveted framework. The car ends and 
sides consist of a light-steel framing of 
pressed and rolled-steel sections, with 
outer steel panels 14's.w.g. thick extend- 
ing to the cantrails. The pillars, the 
majority of which are of pressed steel, 
are directly secured to the underframe 
sole-bars and headstocks. 

The car ends are rounded giving a 
pleasing appearance. The articulated 
ends are suitably strengthened to trans- 
mit the loads from the articulated 
pivots. Each of these ends is arranged 
with a central opening to accommodate 
vestibule doors providing through 


communication. Roofs are elliptic, and 
in accordance with Egyptian State Rail- 
ways requirements the space between 
the outer skin and the interior are 
sealed at cantrail level to eliminate, as 
far as possible, movement of air. 


Edinburgh-S. 
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Floors are of dovetail sheeting with 
Induroleum, coved at the sides, the 
second class compartment in addition 
being covered with rubber sheet of 
mottled green, the walls up to cantrail 
level in this compartment are finished 
in two shades of Rexine with mould- 
ings of polished teak: the ceiling is also 
covered in Rexine of an _ ivory-white 
shade. The second class seats are of 
tubular construction, the seats and 
backs being sprung and finished in 
green Vynide. Insulwood is fitted in 
all compartments between ceilings and 
outer sheets to provide insulation. 

Parcel racks are provided in all cars, 
the metallic fittings in the saloon com- 
partment being chromium plated, while 
the third class parcel racks are built up 
of steel tubing and timber slats. The 
interior walls of the third class com- 
partment are panelled with metal-faced 
plywood finished off in two shades of 
green below the waist rail and cream 
above; the ceilings are of Sundeala 
panels finished in white ename!. The 
postal, luggage, and driving compart- 
ments are also lined with metal-faced 
plywood held in position by steel 
mouldings; falling windows are fitted, 
the windows being’ controlled by 
Beclawat lazytongs fitted with Adjusta- 
box gear. 

The bogies are of all riveted con- 
struction, built up of rolled-steel sec- 
tions, plates ,and pressings, and fitted 
with spring bolsters; the swing links 
are on the outside of the bogie sole- 
plate. The design in general is similar 


Southbound by the Midland Route 
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to bogies fitted to Sentinel-Cammell 
railcars previousy supplied. The ex- 
terior of the stock is finished in Syn- 
tholux aluminium paint with a green 
lining, while the underframe and bogies 
are painted black. Egyptian State Rail- 
ways crest and numerals are supplied 
by the railways. 


Principal Contractors 
The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal sub-contractors who supplied 


material and fittings for the railcars: — 
Air brakes Westinghouse Brake & Signal 
Co. Led. 


Electrical equipment J. Stone & Co. Ltd 


Steel springs . English Steel Corporation 
Limited 

Rubber springs ... Geo. Spencer, Moulton & Co. 
Ltd 


Wheels and axles . Taylor Bros. & Co. Ltd 

Roller bearing axleboxes British Timken Limited 

Induroleum flooring and Docker Brothers Limited 
paints 

Rubber floor covering 

Window fittings 


loco Limited 
Beckett, Laycock & Watkin- 
son Limited 
Vestibule connections A. G. Wild & Co. Ltd 
Metallic fittings, com- J. Beresford & Son Ltd. 
modes and doorlocks Jones & Foster 
Joseph Kaye & Sons Ltd. 
John Levick Limited 
Vynide leather cloth and Imperial Chemica! Industries 
rexine Limited 
Mirrorsand windowglass Pilkington Bros. Ltd 
Injectors ie : Gresham & Craven Limited 
Universal couplings and Hardy, Spicer & Co. Ltd. 
Cardan shafts 
Torpedo ventilators 
Water level gauges 
Water gauges 
Feed pumps 


G. D. Peters & Co. Ltd. 
Richard Klinger Limited 
Dewrance & Co. Ltd 
Worthington-Simpson 
Limited 
Laidlaw Drew & Co. Ltd. 
Automotive Products Co. 


Oil burner equipment 
Hydraulic controls 


Ltd. 

Boilers ... aa Wallsend Slipway & Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. 

Main gears David Brown & Sons (Hud- 


dersfield) Led. 





t. Pancras train leaving Carlisle Citadel station 
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Removable Compensating Windings in D.C. Machines 


OME use has been made on the Con- 
tinent in recent years of compensat- 

ing windings in d.c. traction motors, so 
as to obtain good commutation at very 
low values of field. Several examples of 
this tendency in recent French practice 
have been mentioned in The Railway 
Gazette, notably the Bo Bo mixed traffic 
class and the 2-Do-2 express locomotives 
for the Paris-Lyons line of the French 
National Railways, in our issues of July 
16, 1948, July 15, 1949, and July 14 last. 
British practice has not yet gone so far 
in the direction of weak-field working, 


form of construction has been adopted 
by The English Electric Co. Ltd. to re- 
place the customary method of locating 
the windings in slots in the pole shoes. 
This common practice, it is pointed out, 
necessitates stripping the windings if a 
field coal requires replacement. Further- 
more, access to the windings may be very 
awkward in small machines. The new 
principle is to mount the winding in de- 
tachable shoes, so that the whole assem- 
bly can be dropped into place in one 
piece, the shoes then being bolted into 
position on the poles. Similarly, the 


the flywheels, act as generators to main- 
tain the supply to the traction motors, 
Another severe condition may arise if the 
live rail becomes earthed for any reason. 
This has the effect virtually of short- 
circuiting the booster motors while the 
fault lasts. Measures taken to limit the 
current peaks by _ suitable control 
arrangements were described in a recent 
paper by Mr. W. J. A. Sykes, Assistant 
Electrical Engineer, Southern Region, of 
which a digest was given in our April 2! 
issue. There are, nevertheless, momen- 
tary heavy surges in the opposite sense 





Method of assembling a compensating winding into the frame of a 1,200 kW generator for a diesel-electric locomotive. 


most home and overseas requirements 
having been met with minimum values in 
the region of 50 per cent. When this is 
attained in three steps, and three different 
motor groupings are used, the total of 
twelve economical running speeds pro- 
vided is sufficient for most traffic needs. 

Even where lower values might help 
to provide a particular range of operat- 
ing characteristics, there has been some 
reluctance to employ compensating 
windings because of restricted space, par- 
ticularly when motors are carried in the 
bogies. A step towards removing certain 
objections has been described by Mr. 
E. A. Binney, Chief Engineer, Traction 
Machine Development, The English 
Electric Co. Ltd., in a recentissue of The 
English Electric Journal, although the 
applications described are to machines 
carried in the body of the locomotive. A 


shoes, with winding attached, can be re- 
moved as one unit. Removable wind- 
ings of this type are reported to have 
been applied to a large number of Eng- 
lish Electric machines of different dia- 
meters in recent years. 


Booster Sets 

One application of these windings de- 
scribed in Mr. Binney’s article (which 
also deals with several other traction 
machine developments) is in the booster 
sets of the Southern Region electric loco- 
motives. The conditions in which these 
machines operate were described in our 
issue of March 25, 1949. The booster 
motors can be subject to very rapid re- 
versals of current when passing over 
gaps in the live rails. In these circum- 
stances, the booster motors, driven by 


to the motoring current. The freedom 
from flashovers in the booster motors is 
attributed largely to the effect of the 
compensating windings. 

Compensating windings built on this 
new removable principle are of course 
equally applicable to d.c. generators, and 
have been used in diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. It is, however, the possibility that 
suggests itself of employing a similar 
construction in the restricted space of 
traction motors that might lead to parti- 
cularly interesting results. More and 
more often from the d.c. locomotive to- 
day is required the versatility in service 
of the steam mixed-traffic classes. If the 
answer does, indeed, lie with compen- 
sated motors, the method described of 
constructing and mounting the windings 
seems of special importance from the 
point of view of maintenance. 
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RAILWAY NEWS SECTION 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Oliver S. Naylor, previously 
Assistant Secretary, Rhodesia Railways, 
has been appointed London Agent. 


Mr. W. A. G. Suddaby, M.B.E., Assistant 
District Operating Superintendent, Rother- 
ham, who, as recorded in our July 7 issue, 
been appointed District Operating 
Superintendent, Southend District, Eastern 
Region, Fenchurch Street, entered the ser- 
vice of the former L.M.S.R. at Watford in 
1928, and became a traffic apprentice in 
1931. Four years later he was temporarily 
joaned for duty with a special committee 
on terminal costs at Euston and in 1936 
he proceeded to America for training with 


has 


Operating Superintendent. During his 
military career, Mr. Suddaby received the 
Russian award, “Order of the Patriotic 
War,” for work on the Persian Supply 
Route 1942-43; was awarded the M.B.E. 
for service in Italy from October, 1943, to 
October, 1945; the “Legion of Merit 
(degree of Officer)” by the American 
Government for service in Italy; and was 
twice mentioned in despatches. 


Mr. S. E. Tyrwhitt, District Motive 
Power Superintendent, Cardiff, British Rail- 
ways, Western Region, who, as recorded in 
our August I1 issue, has retired, entered 
the Swindon Locomotive Works of the 
Great Western Railway as a pupil in 1904 
and afterwards was employed in the draw- 


pany, which he commanded until 1935. 


Mr. Vaughan Pendred is resigning on 
November 30 his position as General Sales 
Manager of Skinningrove Iron Co. Ltd., on 
his appointment to take charge of the Sales 
Organisation of the Head Wrightson Group 
of companies. Mr. Paul Redway, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Skinningrove Iron Co. Ltd., 
has been appointed General Sales Manager 
of the company, with effect from 
December 1. 


Mr. T. R. Hall, M.LLoco.E., Assistant 
to Motive Power Superintendent (Mechani- 
cal), British Railways, Western Region, 
who, as recorded in our August 11 issue, 
has been appointed District Motive Power 





Mr. ‘W. A. G. Suddaby 


Appointed 


District Operating Superintendent 


Southend District, British Ratlways, 
Eastern Region 
the New York Central System. Mr. 


Suddaby returned to the Office of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, Derby, in 1937 and 
subsequently held appointments as Assis- 
tant District Controller at Leicester and at 
Nuneaton. He entered the Services as a 
2nd Lieutenant, R.E., in January, 1940, and 
later that year was selected for the position 
of Assistant District Controller, Heaton 
Norris; he took up the duties of the post 
in August, 1940, on his release from the 
Army for an indefinite period. He was 
appointed Assistant District Controller, 
Chester, in May, 1941, and in September of 
the same year he was recalled for military 
service. In 1943 he was selected for the 
position of Assistant Divisional Controller 
(Passenger Services), Office of the District 
Superintendent, Crewe, and in 1944 for 
Assistant District Controller, Birmingham, 
which post was redesignated Assistant Dis 
trict Operating Manager in 1945. Mr. 
Suddaby was demobilised in May, 1946, 
with the rank of Lt.-Colonel, R.E., and 
eturned to duty as Extra Assistant District 
Operating Manager, Leeds; he became 
Assistant District Operating Manager, 
Leeds, in August of that year. In January, 
1948, he was appointed Assistant District 
Operating Manager, Rotherham, and, in 
November, 1948, when the post was re- 
designated, he became Assistant District 


Mr. S. E. Tyrwhitt 


Motive 


estern 


Power 
Region, 


District Superintendent, Cardii? 


who has retired 


ing office there from 1907 to 1910. In the 
latter year he joined the staff of the 
Superintendent of the Line at Paddington. 
During the 1914-18 war he served in France 
with the Royal Engineers, T.A. He was 
for more than two years with the 1/1 Wilt- 
shire Fortress Company, R.E., T.A. (after- 
wards 565 (A.T.) Company, R.E.), which 
was composed almost exclusively of men 
from Swindon Works. During the final 
advance through France Mr. Tyrwhitt was 
Bridging Officer, 6th Corps. From 1919 to 
1921 he was Outside Traffic Manager, 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron & Coal Co. Ltd. In 
the latter year he returned to the drawing 
office at Swindon, G.W.R.. for a_ few 
months, and then in 1922-23 was Assistant 
General Manager and afterwards General 
Manager of the Festiniog and Welsh High 
land Railways. After a short period at 
Paddington in the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of the Line he was appointed in 
November, 1923, Assistant to Divisional 
Locomotive Superintendent, Barry & 
Cardiff. He became Assistant Divisional 
Locomotive Superintendent, Newport, in 
1924 and Divisional Locomotive Power 
Superintendent (later District Motive Power 
Superintendent), Cardiff, in 1945. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt joined the Supplementary Reserve 
of Officers, Royal Engineers, in 1925, and 
raised 152 (G.W.) Railway Operating Com- 


Mr. T. R. Hall 


Appuinted District Motive Power 
Superintendent, Cardiff, 
Western Region 


Superintendent, Cardiff, entered the service 
of the former Great Western Railway at 
Swindon in 1918, as an apprentice in loco- 
motive fitting, turning and erecting, and 
during his apprenticeship obtained a day 
studentship in engineering at Swindon 
college. He was transferred to the testing of 
materials section in 1923, and in 1924 
entered the Swindon laboratory as an ana- 
lytical chemist. The same year he went to 
the drawing office and subsequently was 
engaged on locomotive shed and workshop 
design and layout until 1934. During the 
next five years Mr. Hall was in charge of 
the survey, water and plans section of the 
drawing office and he was appointed Assis- 
tant Locomotive, Carriage & Wagon 
Superintendent, Newton Abbot, in 1939. In 
1945 he became Assistant to the Running 
Superintendent and Outdoor Assistant to 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer, Swindon, 
and in January of this year, consequent on 
the set up of the Motive Power Department, 
he was designated Assistant to Motive 
Power Superintendent (Mechanical). 


Mr. W. L. Drummond, Manager of the 
Export Division of Sentinel (Shrewsbury), 
Limited, has left the United Kingdom on 
an extended tour of the East, which will 
include India, Pakistan, Australia and New 
Zealand. 
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_ New Signalling Code for London Midland Region 


HE primary idea behind the new 
signalling code scheme adopted 
for the London Midland Region is 


standardisation of bell signals, different 
types of train, and headlamp codes. 
though it is doubtful if these will be 
applicable, except in modified form, to 
all the divisions of the Southern 
Region. 


The aim seems to be to group trains 
more under headings of permissible 
speed groups than hitherto, and to re- 
duce the number of various groups with 
their associated bell signals. Each new 
group has a code and carries its appro- 
priate headlamp code. 


Under the old classification there 
were four groups of trains conveying 
passengers. These are now reduced to 
2 (excepting electric trains) with the 
original headlamp codes for express 
and ordinary passenger trains, and are 


to be known as Groups A and B 
respectively. 

Under the heading of “trains not 
conveying passengers” there was 


originally no less than four bell signals 
and four classifications for trains com- 
posed of coaching stock. This has now 
been reduced to one Group (code C) 
carrying the headlamp code of the 
original “ parcels train.” In addition a 


new type of “ goods” train has been 
added to this group, using the old 


“ Horse or Pigeon Special” bell code 


In the purely “ goods train” group. 
the old classification split them up into 
so-called speed groups dependent 
chiefly on the number of vehicles with 
continuous brake in operation, whethe: 
they were suited for high speed 
running and what power classification 
engine was available for them. his 
was not always very satisfactory, for 
example, during the war certain empty 
truck trains were re-classified as express 


goods and carried the appropriate 
headlamps, and apparently by this 


means only they were expected to keep 
up a higher speed schedule. although 
invariably “ unfitted trains.” 


The new Code C has the new 
description for an express freight with 
more than half the vehicles fitted. 
which takes the place of the old F.F.1 


or fully-fitted freight, of which | 
believe there were only three per day 
booked out of Camden on the Lon- 


don Midland Region. 


The next Group, D. contains the ex 
press freight with more than one-third 
vehicles fitted and carries the same 
headlamps and is signalled as in the old 
classification, that is as F.F.I. or 2 
(with high speeds up to 60 m.p.h.). A 
new Group, E, contains the express 
freight with more than four vehicles 


Grouping of trains mainly 
according to permissible speeds 


fitted with a consequent speed limit of 


40 m.p.h. In addition, another new 
type of train is added—the unfitted 
freight with a limited load which 
presumably also will be scheduled to 
do a maximum of 40 m.p.h. This 


group carries a headlamp code new to 


the L.M.R. (Centre and Left). 
Group F contains the unfitted ex- 
press freight (it loses the X train to 


Group E). Group G has the light en- 
gine or engine and brake, Group H the 
through freight, Group J the mineral or 
empty wagon train, Group K_ the 
ordinary Target * Goods, to which 


has been added the officers specia 


e 
quiring to stop in section, has a 5e 
signal different from that hitherto used 

Ballast trains may apparently be 


classed in any one of Groups C, D. | 
F, H, K, an innovation. Also to be 
noted the apparently subtle difference 
between an automatic brake, a vac 

brake piped, and a continuous brake! 


Train Descriptions in Green 4 8¢ 
Codes likewise show rearrangen 
from the old (existing scheme) or 4 


new type of train. No New Bell C 
Bell Codes in Red are those allotte 
the equivalent existing trains at pres 


Single-Acting Lifting Jack 


SINGLE-ACTING _ general-pur- 


A 


pose lifting jack in which the 
rack can be raised to any position 


without operating the socket, has been 
developed by Richard C. Gibbons & 
Co. Ltd. at Birmingham. The capacity 
of the jack is 15 tons and it has auto- 
matic raising and lowering gear. Solid 
fulcrums, integral with the socket, 
allow large bearing surfaces and less 
loading per unit area, while leverage is 
arranged to give maximum lift with 
minimum power. 

The body and socket is manufac- 
tured of cast steel to B.S. 592, and the 
rack and pawls are of nickel chrome 
steel to B.S. En 24, while the forgings 
are of mild steel to B.S. En 2 The 
base is ribbed and arched to provide 
grip and all the components are inter- 


changeable. The overall height is 223 
in., height to lifting toe 3} in., maxi- 
mum lift of head and toe 12 in., and 


size of base 10 in. 7 in. The jack 


has a lifting load of 15 tons and the 
weight of the jack is 76 Ib. 
Single-acting general-purpose — lifting 
jac k 

Tourist ARRIVALS HIGHEST EVER.—An 


ill-time record for tourist arrivals in Great 
Britain was established during July. Sir 
Alexander Maxwell, Chairman of the 
British Travel and Holidays Association, 
states that the number of foreign visitors 
during July, 93.768, was 30 per cent. more 


than the average pre-war figure for the 
month, and 12 per cent. more than for 
July of last year. American visitors, who 





totalled 


22,897, were 20 per cent. up on 
last year’s figures. South and Cent 
American visitors showed an increase o! 


63 per cent. and Italy, Belgium, France 
Switzerland, Norway and Sweden also sent 
us more tourists than in the same month 
last year. From January to July. ove! 
365,000 visitors arrived in the United 
Kingdom, compared, with over 329.000 
the same months of 1949. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS, L.M.R. NEW SIGNALLING CODE WITH EFFECT FROM MONDAY, JUNE 5, 1950* 






































OLD = - BLOCK BELL 
CODE HEADLAMP CODE DESCRIPTION pri 
SSIFICATION SIGNAL 
Express passenger train, fire brigade, breakdows r 
A plough train proceeding t lear the lin gir pr J 4 
XP to assist disabled train r Off s Spe NOT q itively 
\ to stop in the section 
@. s 
ee Se Renee: Aaa es 
A : 
Pa er r KG p K T as 
2 | 
proc C g °) r 7 r - 
P 
r electr 
1 3 1-2) 
,ranc ge be | 2 
Branch passenger train 3 
— oe ee _ ssi st ena . caine 
Par e's 
[ ~}. 3) P s, fish, fr k ge per 
. composed forming to | j 
H&C OckK requireme 
(3—I-1) 
——EEEEE alanine ba picts Roane 
—<—_ 
~ 
Express eight pe able t t € 
—— {| t ighout with rke p NOT 3 ! 
\\ f the vehicie 
\ 
= = es aa 
M.T. Cars 
(M T. rail Empty coac k r JOT D suthor 4 7 
motor or carry “' A de) pty 1 otor OT 
electric train 
2-2-!-1) 
: gf Express freight, livestock, perishable, or ballast train partially 5 
(Fully fitted) ses fitted and with automatic brake in operation on NOT less consecutively 
or F F.2 than one-third of the veh 
: 





























+ Trains running with designation F.F.1 and signalled by 5S beats consecutively or under New Code Cc with ALL 


vehicles fitted with continuous brake now have only ONE tail light and thus the standard Rule 120 henceforth applies 
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OLD BLOCK BE _ | 
OR ORIGINAL CODE HEADLAMP CODE DESCRIPTION SIGNAL 
CLASSIFICATION _ 
\ Express freight, livestock, perishable, or ballast train partially 
fitted with NOT less than four brake vehicles connected by 
(2-2-3) E vacuum pipe to the train 
(with code 
1-2-2 
headlamps) 
Express freight, livestock, perishable, or ballast train with 
LIMITED load NOT fitted with continuous brake 
*X Goods F 
Express freight, livestock, perishable, or ballast train NOT roe 
fitted with continuous brake 
LE Light engine or two coupled light engines 2-3 
G — 
2 : 7 Engine with NOT more than two brake vans 1-1-3 
Through freight or ballast train NOT running under head- 1-4 
is: H codes, C, D, E, or F 
F.G J Mineral or empty wagon train 4-| 
Freight, mineral, or ballast train stopping at intermediate 3 
G stations consecutively 
en K Branch freight train 1-2 
_ Freight, ballast (or) Officers Special requiring to stop in the 2-2-3 
(1-2-2) section 
—_— Engine working in yard only for shunting purposes. (Same sme 
headcode front and rear) 
- Working under Rule 123 
* “Original Classification ’’ will apply still on L.M.R. for duration of summer working time-tables 
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ABSTRACTS OF RECENT PATENTS* 


580,365. 
ratus 
stinghouse Brake & Signal Co. Ltd., 
of 82, York Way, London, N.1. (Assign- 
ees of A. L, Jerome of 143, Gordon Street, 
Ed. wood, Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. (Convention date: January 9, 
1943). 

1e invention provides a means for 
au matically operating a road crossing 
ind cator on the approach of a train, the 
tras being normally equipped for auto- 
matic or centralised traffic control. 47, 
6T represent controlled sections, of 
which 57 contains the road crossing H. 


Ne Railway Signalling Appa- 


Under normal conditions, coded control 
signals of direct current impulses are passed 
back from transmitter 5CTM through the 
rails to operate relay STR and, according to 


next transmitter SCTM, and these give 
a “yellow” indication on signal 5S, and 
result in relay CR switching off the power 
to transformer ST. A similar sequence 
of operations occurs for a train travel- 
ling in the opposite direction. 
Alternating current is supplied across 
the two track rails by transformers T and 
ST. When a train enters the section from 
the left, it short-circuits control relay 5TR, 
so releasing 5H and 5J. This causes a 
“yellow” indication to be transmitted to 
the far end of section 47 and gives a red 
at signal 5S. It also releases relay CR 
to switch on the power transformer ST. 
While the train is to the left of point 2, 
alternating current flows through the train 
axles to transformer AGT, so energising 
a gas relay valve AT and operating relay 


arrangement in which either pressure 
brakes alone are applied or regenerative 
braking is used together with an applica- 
tion of the pressure brakes controlled 
according to the speed of the train. When 
pressure braking only is employed, the 
driver's brake valve supplies air under 
pressure through pipe | and valve 2, in 
an interlock valve 3, to pipe 4 and main 
brake cylinder 5. It also applies pressure 
to chamber 6 in relay valve 7, where it 
closes exhaust valve 8 and opens inlet 
valve 9 so that air under pressure from 
pipe 10 is passed through pipe 11 to 
auxiliary brake cylinder 12. The pressure 
of the air supplied through pipe 10 is 
varied in accordance with train speed by 
means of any well known centrifugal or 
electric controlling device, and the brake 
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R.G 580, 365/43 


the frequency of these impulses, relays 5H, 
5J may be operated to select the appro- 
priate colour light signal 5S. One rail is 
divided by insulating sections 1, 2, 3 
bridged respectively by an inductance 4 


and transformers AGT, BGT, none of 
which interferes with the direct control 
currents. 


When the train passes the point 2 the 
transformer AGT is short-circuited, the 
relays just mentioned are released, and 
contact 5 closes to operate the indicator 
XS. When the train passes point 1 trans- 
former AGT again receives current, the 
appropriate relays operate, and the indi- 
cator is returned to its release position. 
Finally, when it vacates the section, coded 
control impulses can pass back from the 


ese abridgments of recently published speci- 
fication. are specially compiled for The Railway 
Gazelle, by permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty's Stationery Office. Full specifications can 


be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton 
Buil lings, London, W.C.2, price 1s. each. 





a 


ATR, followed by E and XR, so that, 

although the power is now switched on, 

the circuit to the crossing indicator XS 

is broken at contact 5. 

No. 580,369. Braking Electric Trains 
Westinghouse Brake & Signal Co. Ltd., 

A. H. Simmonds, and J. W. G. Kershaw, 


all of 82 York Way, London, N11. 
(Application date: January 3, 1944, and 
January 12, 1945). 

The invention relates to cases where 


pressure and regenerative braking are both 
available and provides an_ interlocking 


10 
ii 
Le 











RG. 580, 369/44 
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cylinder mechanism is suitably coupled to 
the brakes by mechanical means. 

When regenerative braking is employed 
the solenoid coil 13 is energised and 
causes supply valve 2 and exhaust valve 14 
to close and open respectively, thereby 
cutting off the main brake cylinder 5. The 
auxiliary brake cylinder 12 remains effec- 
tive through relay valve 7. The centri- 
fugal or other regulator may be adjusted 
to cut off ithe auxiliary brake cylinder 
entirely when the speed has been reduced 
to a predetermined value. 


No. 575,957. Strengthening Axles 

R. Hadden, of 31-32, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.2. (Communicated from 
Aktiebolaget Master-Regulator of Hamn- 
gatan 10, Stockholm, Sweden.) (Applica- 
tion date: March 7, 1944.) 

In a solid axle the radial edges of the 
portion of increased diameter, on which the 
boss of a wheel is pressed, are undercut in 
order to avoid radial stresses adjacent to 
the faces of the hub. This avoids cracking 
of the axle resulting from such stresses. 





RAILWAY MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS By 
H. 


A. Hull (late District Engineer, L.M.S.R.). 
Valuable information. With much sound advice 
upon the upkeep of permanent way. Cloth 84 in 


by 5} in 82 pp. Diagrams. Ss 
The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, London, 
S.W.1 


R AILWAY SIGNALLING AND COMMUNICA- 

TIONS INSTALLATION AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE A practical guide, especially intended to 
help Signal Inspectors, Installers, Fitters, Linesmen, 
Draughtsmen, and all concerned with installing and 
maintaining Signal, Telegraph, and Telephone Equip- 
ment 416 pp Many illustrations. Cloth. 8s By 
post 8s. 6d. The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


International Engineering Congress. 
Among the lectures to be given at the 
International Mechanical Engineering 
Congress. to be held at Brussels from Sep- 
tember 18 to 23. are one on the design and 
manufacture of diesel engines, by Mr. H. 
Cartensen, of Denmark, and one on the 
development of quality in ball and roller 
bearing engineering. by Mr. H. 
Témebohm, of Sweden. The Congress is 
organised by the engineering associations 
of ten European countries, including the 
British Engineers’ Association. 

Edgar Allen & Company, Limited.—-Pre 
siding at the annual general meeting of 
Edgar Allen & Co. Ltd.. Mr. W. , 
Higginbotham, Chairman, said that the 
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NOTICES 


OF RAILWAY 

YEAR BOOK A_ useful 
railway officers, engineering firms, and all who do 
business with railways The only Directory which 
enables one to find the right railway and the right 
officer at the right moment Issued July each year. 
Price 30s. net Tothill Press Limited, 33, Tothill 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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reference book for 


LOCOMOTIVE Hitherto un- 
Sir Cecil Paget's heroic 
experiments. Eight single-acting cylinders with rotary 
valves An application of the principles of the 
Willans central-valve engine to the steam locomotive 


THE * PAGET ” 
published details of 


By James Clayton, M.B.E., M.I.Mech.E Reprinted 
from The Railway Gazette, November 2, 1945. 
Price 2s Post free 2s. 3d. The Railway Gazette, 


33, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 


NOTES AND NEWS 


accounts and reports covercd a year of 
sustained activity in all departments; as a 
result, the total volume of orders, though 
less by 4 per cent. than in the record pre- 
vious year, Was maintained at the average 
of the three exceptional 1947/50, 
recession in certain sections being made 
good by improvement in others. The 
profit and loss account showed a net gain 
of £437.083. Of this. net trading income, 
after depreciation, and so on, amourted to 
£384,988, less by £15,792 than last year’s 
figure. A dividend of 12} per cent. in 
the ordinary shares was recommended. 


years 


Blackpool Illuminations Excursions. 
For this year’s illuminations at Blackpool 


September 8, 19: 


RAILWAY ASSOCIAT 

Notes on the work of the various assoc 
concerned with International traffic, principa 
the European Continent. 2s. By post 2s. 2d 
Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, London, S 


I NTERNATIONAL 


RANSPORT ADMINISTRATION IN 1 
CAL DEPENDENCIES By George 

Bulkeley, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E, With chapt 
Finance, Accounting and Statistical Method 
collaboration with Ernest J. Smith, F.C.1S 
merly Chief Accountant, Nigerian Government 
way 190 pages Medium 8vo Full cloth 
20s. By post 20s. 6d. The Railway Gazett 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 


(September 15-22) 730 special excu 
trains will be run. The London Mid 
Region has brought out special | 
painted posters, intended to make 
illuminations as well known to Lond 
as in the North. 


Railway Students tour of Chilterns. 
Railway Students’ Association 


organised a motor coach tour of 
Chilterns on September 16. The tour 


begin at High Wycombe at 2.30 | 
and will include Chinnor, Bledlow Ri 
Wendover, Amersham, Jordans 
Beaconsfield. The party will retur: 
High Wycombe at 7 p.m. in time to ¢ 
the 7.10 p.m. train to Marylebone. 


Special Railway Excursions to Blackpool 


a. 


A 


OG 


Reco” 


S voursion 


EUSTON 


Poster advertising Blackpool illuminations being exhibited in London (see paragraph above) 


FRIDAY NIGHT 
151, SEPTEMBER 
DEPART 12.45a» 


Arok for further details 











